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Under the Mango Tree 


[Paper presented on 04 February 2020 at Dinendra Kunjo, Santiniketan as part of an 
international workshop, Under the Mango Tree: A self-organized gathering of 


unlearning.] 


Pulak Dutta 


Lord Macaulay’ 206th birthday was celebrated on 25 
October 2006 ‘with merriment, joviality and jesting, in the 
heart’ of New Delhi, reports The Indian Express. ‘It was a 
birthday party organized by Chandrabhan Prasad, Dalit 
intellectual and activist, who hails Macaulay as the Father 
of Indian Modernity, for it was after the introduction of his 
English system of education in’ 1835, ‘that Dalits got the 
right to education... .’ 

‘As sodas popped and the whisky poured (aptly 
called, Teacher’s Scotch) Prasad led his guests - a motley 
mix of Dalit poets, singers, academia, a sprinkling of the 
international media, social scientists - to the centrepiece of 


the party’s action. The unveiling of a portrait, English, the 
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Mother Goddess - a refashioned Statue of Liberty, wearing 
a hippie hat, holding a massive pink pen, standing on a 
computer, with a blazing map of India in the background - 
painted by Dalit artist Shant Swaroop Baudh.”! 

Thomas Babington Macaulay’s Minute on Indian 
Education was submitted to and signed by the Governor- 
General, William Bentinck on 02 February 1835. ‘[the] 
new policy was formalized ... by a Resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council’ which declared ‘that the 
great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the 
native of India; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would best be employed on English 
education alone.’? And since then, this educational policy 
started producing a class of people in India, generally 
known as ‘Macaulay’s Children’. 

Almost two hundred years after his Minute was 
implemented in India, one notices a significant change in 
the language situation in Macaulay’s own country. When a 
former Member of the European Parliament for South 


East England, ‘complained about feeling uncomfortable in 





1 Vrinda Gopinath, “Happy Birthday Lord Macaulay, thank you for 
‘Dalit empowerment”, The Indian Express, 26 October 2006. 

2 Zareer Masani, Macaulay: Pioneer of India’s Modernization, 
Penguin India, 2014. p. 102 
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a train carriage with no English speakers in it ... 60 or 70 
per cent of the country thought what he said was just 
common sense.’3 Today’s Santiniketan produces similar 
sentiment: a former student and teacher of Santiniketan 
recently went for an evening walk in the campus; returning 
back after about an hour, she was disturbed at not hearing 
a single Bangla word during her walk. Learning through 
language other than mother tongue can also produce 
cultural forms that are incomplete, lifeless. During a 
conversation, Sheila Dhar’s music guru Fayaz Ahmed 
Khan of Kirana gharana, once told her ‘ “I am told that 
you studied English ... and that in your job you think and 
write in English. ... I think that music is just refined 
speech. It has to draw on sounds from indigenous 
language of the region. To say that music is a universal 
language is sentimental, wishful nonsense. Someone 
whose mother tongue is Urdu or Hindi has better prospect 
as khayal singer...” ’ Sheila reflects, ‘...1 gave up my job in 
the Publication Division and made a conscious effort to 
speak only in Hindustani or Urdu. ...When I turned off the 
English switch entirely, the sounds in my head really 


changed. I felt myself change as a person too. ...I thought 





3 David Goodhart, The Road to Somewhere: The New Tribes Shaping 
British Politics, Penguin, 2017. p. 20 
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that the sa I pracitsed in the morning sounded more and 
more relaxed as the sounds of English leached out of my 


system.”4 


Rabindranath - variously known in different parts of the 
world as atria, bierita, Tagore and by a small group of people 
as dpa - wrote his first essay exclusively on education, 
‘PrRig ace’ In 1892. It was a lecture delivered at a meeting 
in Rajshahi. Throughout the lecture Rabindranath largely 
discusses the painful effect of learning through foreign 
language, on children. He ends this lecture with a story of 
a beggar begging for money to buy warm clothes but by the 
time he is ready to buy them it is already summer ! So, 
when asked what he wished from God his answer was, ‘Oh 
God, please synchronize winter with warm clothes and 
summer with the lighter ones for me.’ Rabindranath, 
similarly prays for out-synched elements to get in- 
synched: hunger with food, winter with warm clothes, 


mind with language and education with life.5 This is the 





4 Sheila Dhar, Rag’n Josh, Permanent Black, Ranikhet. 2015. pp. 132- 
133. 
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time when he was sent to manage the Tagore family estate 
at Kushtia district. This was the time when he came 
intimately in contact with Nature and real India: its 
villages, poverty, lack of education, loss of self-confidence 
and so on. This led him to engage himself in planning a 
serious rural reconstruction program. This was also the 
time during which his first experience with education took 
place with the establishment of a home school for his own 
children. This home school led to the idea of founding 
aap at Santiniketan in 1901. His rural reconstruction 
initiative continued through the work at Sriniketan from 
1922. 

This piece of land called Santiniketan was bought 
by Rabindranath’s father in 1863. Rabindranath’s first visit 
to this place was in 1873 as a young boy. It was also his 
first train journey and he saw the world outside Kolkata 
for the first time. After about a decade’s involvement with 
education and rural reconstruction in Kushtia, he decided 
to establish his boarding school at Santiniketan on 22 
December 1901. It was founded to create a free and 
fearless atmosphere for children to grow up in, in close 
contact with Nature. They were encouraged to grow as 


complete human beings. 
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Rabindranath believed that man lives on three 
inter-connected levels - the body, the mind and the atma 
i.e., the realm of love, of harmony. These correspond to the 
ancient Indian idea of karma, jnana and prem/bhakti. 
Each one of these domains was given equal importance 
and programmes devised to develop all these in a child at 


Santiniketan. 


Body is central to any indigenous society; keeping the body 
sensitive to Nature and life forms around, helps one live a 
relational and harmonious life. Right from the beginning 
Santiniketan school children were encouraged to work 
with their hands. Children learned carpentry, gardening, 
tailoring, weaving and other crafts. They were taught to 
make objects to be used in their daily life, to grow 
vegetables for their own kitchen; learned composing, 
printing and bookbinding to run their own publishing 
house. All these did have an impact on the community as a 
whole. 

Learning to sing songs by listening and singing 
along, for instance, creates a very different effect from 
learning and singing from words and notations printed on 
paper. ... Let me see if I can sing a song I have learned a 
long time ago under one of the trees at Patha Bhavana, 
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SAT APIACT BAT | 
UIT WIC CH CT AQAA CT ST AAMT II 


face face oat St CAT CATT, 
THATS ACT GAT SCT CHCHATHTAT II 


One does not retrieve the song learned a long time ago 
from memory, each time one sings it: it flows from the 
body of which memory is a tiny part. The amount of 
knowledge a sensitive body can hold is astonishing. 
Singing or any other physical activity is a result of the 
coordination of specific functions of the body at one level 
and a harmonized whole of body, mind and soul on the 
other. Arrangements were made to explore the body 
through sports. Education of senses was introduced. 
Guessing the distance from one point to the other or 
weight of a particular object and the material it was made 
of, by looking or touching, for example, was practiced 
here. Detecting sources of smell and sound was also a part 
of this practice. 

Singing together, preparing and staging dramas 
together, taking part in dance-song-craft based festivals 


celebrating the spirit of the seasons were a necessary part 
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of life. When alienated people desperately try to return to 
the idea of togetherness in today’s deeply disintegrated 
world, the idea, unfortunately is reduced to mean 
‘uniformity’, of doing the same thing together. 
Rabindranath categorically opposed the idea _ of 


‘uniformity’; he saw truth in ‘harmony’. 


Classes here are conducted under the tree; in open air to 
have a direct contact with Nature - this is perhaps the most 
talked-about feature of Santiniketan. But we fail to realize 
that using open air space as classroom alone does not 
make any difference. It becomes a meaningless practice if 
transferring knowledge from one head to the other 
remains the basic ideal of education. It is the ideal of 
‘Education for Fullness’; the demand to meaningfully 
connect livelihood with life and the necessity of creating a 
dialogical learning situation that leads to a practice of 
sitting under a tree and, significantly in a circle. 

In such a situation, a centre of total attention is 
rendered irrelevant. Communication channels open up 
between one another as everybody is visible to everybody. 
Multiple layers of communication § are active 
simultaneously between the students - verbal, non-verbal, 
gestural, suggestive and so on. No particular place is 
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allotted for a class here, children move around from one 
teacher or subject class to the other, as they are located at 
fixed places. These smaller circles disintegrate when the 
bell rings to announce the end of a period; they then 
become a part of a larger circle as all of them move from 
one class to the other. Even today, perhaps the school 
looks most lively during this time between the end of a 
period and the beginning of the next. Incredible things 
happen during this time: students get a chance to interact 
with friends from other classes, exchange necessary notes, 
plan mischief, engage in gossip and so on. This is also the 
time used for stealing guavas from a neighbour’s garden, a 
brief romantic interaction behind a broad tree trunk or a 
quick smoke in a hidden location. As they reach the next 
class, the change in visual and sonic atmosphere such as 
the shape of shadows transforming as the position of the 
sun makes them gradually smaller through midday, the 
vibrant rhythmic beats of chanda floating in from Sangit 
Bhavana as well as the fragrance of yg" or the 
intoxicating smell of yet, help them to have a fresh mind 
for the next class. This space allowed to the children makes 
learning a joyful experience. Santiniketan kept itself alive 
by generating space of this kind, space outside formal 
academics made academics relevant to their life; 
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Santiniketan successfully created a learning atmosphere 
that would encourage everybody to explore creative 


impulse within oneself. 


Coming to the theme of ‘Under the Mango Tree’, let us 
return to Macaulay and his Minute. Macaulay 
unambiguously declared in the Minute, ‘We must at 
present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern; 
a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English 
in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect.’ One such 
product took up a teaching job at Patha Bhavana long after 
Rabindranath’s death and the establishment of Visva 
Bharati as a central university. On a beautiful spring 
morning he parked his bicycle under a flowering mango 
tree and went to take his classes. Coming back after a 
couple of hours he discovered that the bicycle was 
completely unusable - it was sticky all around from the 
gummy substance exuded from the mango flower and flies. 
Poor man, he had no idea of what is known as indigenous 
or local knowledge ! But it is most likely that he was aware 


of Macaulay’s dislike for mango: ‘The mango,’ Macaulay 
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wrote home from India ‘eats like honey and turpentine.’® 
The policy of forming a class of persons as described by 
Macaulay can have some devastating effects, too. A few 
years ago, coming back after the summer holidays, 
children found all sige trees had numbers inscribed on 
them. And to their delight they found the tree under which 
the principal took his classes was numbered AK 47. AK of 
course, stands for siq¢e - a Bangla word. 

The way of life practiced in Santiniketan showed us 
that you can be Indian in blood and colour and worldview, 
yet receptive to the knowledge and culture produced 
anywhere in the world. As a practitioner of this way of life 
you can sit under a tree with your friend and sing with a 


deep sense of love, 


IePa FIR ANS LA GD 1 


Dae Ol Ae Sif Bo 
FRA AWS Ay Bow Aaica rer BLD 1 





6 Zareer Masani, Macaulay: Pioneer of India’s Modernization, 
Penguin India, 2014. p. 59 
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